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For the Intelligencer. of God, nor consider them as the primary rule of faith 
MISREPRESENTATIONS OF THE VIEWS OF and practice. ‘They cannot conceive that to any 
FRIENDS WITH REGARD TO THE ‘thing of an outward and elementary nature these char- 
SCRIPTURES. _acteristies properly belong. ‘The supposition they 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
CLE conceive, involves ideas absurd and incongruous, 
The Society of Friends, as has been already said, 


does not oce upy ground inferior to any other in’ its 
uppreciation of the Seriptures. On the contrary, it 


would not be difficult to prove its superiority in this! yal, not represented or embodied in hierogly phics ; 
respect. It would be no breach of modesty, nor an! yo engraven on tables of stone, but impressed on the 
act of egotism to elaim for this religious denomina-! goyl of man by the immediate operations of the Holy 
tion a degree of merit on this account to which few Spirit. Under the influence of this divine and su- 
are entitled who have ventured either through igno- | pernatural agency holy men of old no T’he 
rance or prejudice to misrepresent its views on this | scriptures, however valuable as a means of edifi- 
subject. [fan honest interpretation of the writings | cation, do not supersede the operations of Divine 
in question according to their plain and obvious | Grace, without which they are not only deprived of 
meaning atlords any evidence of the truth of this | their chief effic: icy and usefulness, but liable to abuse 
assertion, the justice of the claim here advanced in| and misconstruction. Human learning can no more 
favour of Friends cannot be disputed. ‘The adroit- qualify a man for the right knowledge of scripture 
ness with which the most unequivocal precepts recor-, than a familiarity with oue branch of science can con- 
ded in the Seriptures have frequently been evaded, | stitute him an adept in another with which it has no 


the Gospel, which is wholly a spiritual dispensation, 
the laws which appertain to it are inward and spirit- 


would seem to indicate but little rezard for those wri- ; 
ould seem to indicate but little regard for those wri-| natural conneetion. ‘The means must always be 


oe a the ie a haber o who can re- | adapted to the nature of the object. Hence, in order to 
ease themselves us : 4 i 
e themselves thus readily from the obligations ¢omprehend that which was written by men of old 


enjoined by that which they consider as their rule of as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, we musthe- | 
faith and practice. The inconsistencies which pre-| come in like manner as they were, practical subjects | 
'given by inspiration of God is profitab! e for doc- 


vail on this head are so numerous that it would be a} of Divine Grace. ‘Te man of erudition, or the pro- 
= of . ~. yer to particularize or to de-| fgund theologi: in, if he have not yielded to the opera- 
se eH them. t would however be extreme ly e€asv | tions of this heave ‘nly principle, is as unable to pene- 
to demonstrate that they who do not hesitate thus | trate the meaning of scripture as the most ignorant 


(see John, chapter i.) Agreeably to the genius of 


differ from him, than to award to them the 
claim of sincerity to w hich they are fairly entitled. 
From the views offered it will be cle arly per- 
ceived on what grounds the Society of Friends 
from its origin has been considered obnoxious to 
the charge of unsoundness, in relation to the 
point under consideration. In conclusion, I 
would recommend to all, and especially to my 
young readers, a more diligent perusal of the 
scriptures and particularly of the New Testa- 
ment. It is to be feared that light literature and 
works of fiction which so much abound, have 
greatly superse ded the necessary atte ntion to these 
invaluable writings. In proportion as they are 
neglected will be the loss to Society. To him 
who has adopted the inward law of Divine 
Grace as the fundamental rule of faith and prac- 
tice, the scriptures will be f found a powerful aux- 
hare. By the striking proofs which they will 


occasionally furnish in confirmation of his expe- 


rience, they will become increasingly estimable 


‘in his view. He will thus be fully prepared on 


the ground of pe ‘rsonal knowledge to admit the 
truth of the Apostolic testimony : * All se ripture 


trine ; for reproof ; for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be pe rf ct thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 


practically to repudiate the code of Se ripture, are not| and unenlightened novice. ‘To estimate rightly the I 
only the loudest in their protestations of esteem for it, | facts and illustrations which holy men have furnished - 
but the most apt to impute a contrary sentiment to| voncerning divine things as the result of their own 
others whose conduct may be far more in unison | experience, it is absolutely necessary that we walk FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
with the pure maxims of morality and religion con-! by the same rule and mind the same thing by which| The number of members of the Society ot 
ete ee ann vouume. Submitted to this | the y were governed and directed. ‘To ail who are | Friends there, is not large; they seem to have 
“Uae test, the Soci ty ol Friends will not, it is be- | not willing to comply with this obligation the scrip- | he en faithful in the support of our pr ine ‘iple ‘Ss, an<d 
ee lose by a comparison with any other religious | tures will remain a sealed book, and can at best but i have endured of late years, muc h persee ution 
denominations. it may be proper in this place supply materials for ingenious theory and specula-| 
briefly to exhibit some of the views with which | tion, Hence the Divine Spirit is the only sound in- 
I riends regard the seyptures, and from which they | terpreter of the scriptures, and the latter become he ‘p= | 
derive their high esteem for them. ‘This feeling of | ful to us so far only as they are opened to us and ex- 
respect does not proceed from a superstitious venera- | pounded by the former. Persons of great literary emi- | 
tion for antiquity ; nor from a blind subserviency to |nence and of extensive biblical research, have fre- | | Writes in rather broken English >— 
established opinion. Ii is not governed by the de-| quently ventured on the task of interpret: eae ;| ‘Our little Mee ting-house is built, and we 
cisions of ecclesiastical councils, or of any priviledged | for which, in point of practical experience, they were | have begun to keep meetings in it; and some 
order of men whatever. It Tests upon a broader by no means qu: alified. Hence it is that while al- | time ) the ‘re is not so few at our meetings } and 
and more solid basis, It is founded on a clear! most all christi: in denominations adopt them asa com- many there is which is convinced that this is the 
Te da eal of the intrinsic value of those writings, on | mon standard of opinion and asa common rule of way, but to take up the cross is yet too hard for 
of iy pully at eae bide. hetOahr ye a ee | oer ean yp ging a rsy, w os ewer many ; although there IS. many W hich is gone 
incidence and congruity with human feeling and ex-| and Goitan of pas y ro ae , ss HSK Sag from the public worship. He further says, 
‘ ; é so greata variety of construction. '“* We have yet of the anil (Danish) Tracts you 
perience. ‘This isa ground of assent w hich no 80-4 This, as has been already intimated, results from the | y ls’ Book vhich 
phistry ean disturb, no argument can unsettle, and mis-application of things; inother words, the means of | sent us, and plenty of the F raga aiiagy My 2 { 
which it re quires not the factitious aid of the scholar, | inquiry in point of efficiency have not been adequate L and tee ae satist) ing ul Rages: Y ogfce h 
nor of the divine, to give it the necessary force and | to the objects of investigation. Hence the logical them.” The conclusion cannot well be with- 
sanction. Impressed with the truth of these senti-| remarks of the Apostle, ”« For what man knoweth | held«—“ The love of God is above all to he ae 
ments, Friends have always shown a readiness to re-| the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is | sired, and I wish we above all may seek atter 
fer to those writings in confirmation of their religions | in him? even so the things of God knoweth no man. | this, for in this is eternal life.” 
views; and here I will hazard the assertion, that in| but the spirit of God.”’ Fully convinced of the pow- ; 
no other book either ancient or modern, and in no/| er of this argument, Friends have ever believed that| Such is our dependance upon God, that we are 
other quarter, e ither oral or written, can more clear! the humble follower of Christ, who is taught by his | obliged not only to do every thing for his sake, 
= ee ahigiey Bociony . the pee u-| spirit and who has become a proficient in his school, | but also to see k from him the ve ry power so to 
s han in the | agguires incomparably a more just perce ption andj} do. And this happy nece ssity of having recourse 
records of the Old and New Testament. So long | knowledge of Divine things than ean be attained hy } hi 1] . tead of being grievous 
therefore, as Friencs adhere to their principles, they | the most elaborate efforts of human ingenuity whic h! go hisn in all our wantasgpstend 0 WI 
S ; = we, to us should be our greatest consolation. lat 
cannot fail to entertain a due re spect for the scriptures, | without the enlightening aid of Divine Grace, only | to speak 
nor cease to admire that wonde ‘ful Provic ‘ete by '*lead to bewilder and dazzle to blind.” Ac ‘ting " happine Ss it is, tha we are, allowed , 10. Spét 1 
which they have been preserved through the re volu-}on this view Friends have fre quently been led to to him with confidence ; to open our spat 2 4g 
tions of time asa witness to the plain truths of reli-| adopt sentiments in relation to Divine things, wide ly hold familiar conversation with him by prayer.— 
gion nearly, if not wholly, unincumbered by the er-| at variance with those of the more literal profession, | Fenelon. 
rors of superstition, the inventions of priestcraft, and | and this circumstance has engendered the conclusion | — mp . on a nF tte } 
the false glosse Ss and inte rpol itions of sc thos sims en. | on the part of hi: sty and superfic Li al judg res th: il ihe 5 | 7 he revelation of the Father ol spirits to the 
But while they thus cheerfully award to those wri-| are wanting in respect for the scriptures, For when mind of man, is the foundation upon weer ak 
tings the r respect to which the Vy are so justly entitled, | men cannot agree on important occasions and chiefly | christian must build; and obedience to it 1s reli- 
Friends dare not estimate them be syond their real | in matters of religion, he whose mind is narrowed | gion,—the only religion that sanctifies the heart 
value, nor grant them more than they claim for them- | by sectional feeling and deficient in christian charity, lof man, and gives him an inheritance with them 
selves. ‘They do not therefore call them the word! is moreapt to condemn those who conscientiously that are sanctified. 


eee 


From the British Friend 


and spoiling of their goods for the cause ot 
| Christ on this account. Till now, the meetings 
for worship have been held on first and week 
days, at the house of Elias E. T asted, who thus 
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For the Intelligencer. 


ON THE UNJUST AND. UNEQUAL OPERATION 
OF THE MILITIA LAWS. 


It is well known to the community, that the long 


settled and peaceable principles of the Society of 


Friends forbid any of their members being accessary 
to warlike measures; hence, they have generally 
rreatest sufferers in the operation of laws 
Y etthere are others, 
also, who claim exemption on conscientious grounds 
from the services enjoined by them. Friends fully 


recognise the command, * Render unto Cesar, the 


been th 
enacted jor the support thereof, 


things that are Casar’s,”’ but consider it more obli- | 


gatory on them to obey the injune tion to render ** un- 
to God the things that are God’s And whilst, in 
the exercise of civil government, they hold it a duty 
to obey the laws as good citizens, when sach laws do 
not involve opposition to their conscientious rights, 
they, at the same time, believe it isa higher and par- 
amount duty, passively to suffer under the administra- 
tion of laws which oppress them, rather than to yield 
their assistance, in conformity therewith, in encour- 
aging practices which they deem utte rly forbidden by, 
and incompatible with, the spirit of ¢ ‘hristianity. [1 
is this feeling of paramount duiy which induces 
them to submit to the joss of personal property to an 
extent that has been excessive indeed, rather than 
voluntarily pay the smallest fine or tax for this pur- 
pose. Hence it becomes evident that no e ompromise 
ean be made, by substituting any other service or tax 
lieu of such exactions, as the recognition thereof, 
would involve the right to violate conscience ; and as 
they claim to be entirely exempt oa contributing 
to the support of war themselves, so, likewise, they 
fee! bound to discourage the iadiin in others: thus 
declining to recognise the power that would mike it 
a duty for another to take up arms for them. 


Difficulty seems to exist in the minds of some of 


our law makers, on account of what they term une- 
qual legislation; that is, the exemption of one class 
of citizens from a du/y that they think ought to be 
divided among all. In the examination of this plea, 
[think that it will become evident, they have com- 
mitted the very act which is assumed as unjust, in 
passing such laws as pli ce all on an equality in re- 
lation to military requisitions. ‘Thus, one individual 
believes it imperative on him to take up arms in the 
ind country, and would consider 


defence of his home 


any attempt to resfrain him froth protecting himself 


or his property, when attacked, as invading his na- 


tors, who whilst they 


‘than they are willing to allow. 
ter of a christian congregation be thought worthy of 
exemption from military requisition for the sake of 


tural rights, and an act of oppression, which he ought | 


not to submit to. In this case, such an individual | 


could have no objection to assist others in promoting 
whathe might think, a general eood, by contributing 
atax or personal service, in aid of military govern- 
ment, and such a tax, it is evident, would fall on him 
with his own consent and be impartial. 
the existing state of things was changed, and that the 
Society of Friends were the dominant party and 


Suppose | 


should pass a series of laws prohibiting, under pain | 


of imprisonment and fine, any eitizen or body of cit- 
izens, from protecting themselves by foree of arms 
from invasion. 
as might be east into our Bridewells 
resisting the midnight robber or foreion plunderer, 
whilst the very exercise of their 
ae 

Friends, 

; 


or paying a fine: 


What would the opinion of such be, 
among felons for 


principles, by 
wuld keep tem from suffering in prison 
Would they think the | 
rated equally ? Thus itis that what one 


a duty, another thinks a erime: and yet our laws. in 


IWS Ope- 
We oO} 


man believes 


encouraging one class of citizens in their duties, infliet 
punishment on another for observing duties equally 
imperative upon them. 

It is this way that laws operate parti uly or unjust- 
ly in re eanins military service from all alike : 


same inequality really oxieting In levying a tax on 


' 
i 


catia yas, that would oceur in rat property were 
as granted that every man was 


worth in taxable property,ten thousand dollars, and 


the proposition taken 


should pay alike : 
thus the law assumes every man to be: + sal lier, and 


no more nor less, and therefore all 


exacts a so] lier’s obe “diene e to it. 

In pursuing the subject I feel somewhat at a loss 
to avoid giving what might be considered sectarian 
reasons for exemption from imilita ’ 
cannot believe that reasons which may 
foundation in acknowledged ehristian truth, would be 
less forcible than those drawn from a less pure 
pouree, Our laws exempt from military obligation 
all acknowledged ministers of the gospel. I might 


have their 


ce: the} 


‘ek why this diane tion? ‘Does it arise (dein the too 
pal p: ible inconsistenc y of askingof one engayed in 
the diffusion of that gospel Whtich breathes + peace 
on earth, good will to men,”’ to become a participant 
in “ the battle of the warrior, which is with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood ?”’ If so, then itis an 
evidence of the homage paid to fruth by our legisla- 
may endeavour to shroud: it 
by a covering of expediency, cannot but admit, there 
are points of such prominent fixedness, that to deny 


them, would be farther from the christian character | 


Then if the minis- 


his profession, where is the consistency of asking 


his followers to perform such services, granting | 
| these are as conscientious as their pastor is supposed 


| 
to be, 


Again,x—it may be proper to inquire the ground of 


moral obligation to obey rulers who may declare war. 
It is an adinitted prine iple in civil as well as religious 


law, that a man has not the rig/it to destroy his own | 


verse, the desire of thy 


life. If then he is not at liberty to destroy that! 


which belongs exclusively to himself, it clearly fol- 


lows, he has not the right to destroy the life of ane | 
other,—and if he holds no right of himself, he cannot | 


confer it upon others; therefore civil 


government | 


does not possess such right, and when in the admin- | 
istration of law it demands of its citizens to destroy | 


their fellow-beings, it exercises an assumed control 
which power alone can give, and which as moral and 
responsible agents in the sight of our Creator we are 
not bound to obey, as it must be self-evident that if it 


be an act of murder in the sight of the Almighty to | 


kill a man before a deelaration of war takes place, 
the mere formality of signing the name of a fallible 


man to an instrument of writing, declaring that which | 


was before a crime, is no longer such, cannot absolve 
our allecviance to Elim, who has declared through one 
of his prophets, that ‘he wills not the death of any,” 
and if this be true, we mustnecessarily stand opposed 
to His will in causing that death. 

It may be said government could not be supported 
if the relief the Society of Friends requests, was 
granted in extenso, as many would avail themselves 
of the plea of conscience to avoid a citizen’s duties. 
That sueh a refuge micAf sometimes be soucht is not 
improbable, but the abuse of a right should never be 
an Objection in thé mind 6f one desifous of domy 


right to others, neither would the objection be sup- 


ported by experience, for it is with confidence I ap- 
peal to the fact that since the 

tion, allowing the use of an af 
scientiously s scrupulous against taking an oath, the 


iP 
i 
y; 
i 


purposes of justice have been more fully answered, 
as many are now willing to testify, who could not be 


induced to do so, under all the penalties of a contempt | } 
‘Thus, the | 


of court, when an oath was required. 
half-way liberty of conscience, which our laws recog- 
nise in this particular has operated for the benefit of 
society, but the requisition to ** swear not at all’ 


| with blood, the law or peace, W tells cause joy and 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody to resound 
through the land, ~G.M. J. 
The following Letter of Rosperr Barcray, the 
* Apologist,” has been handed to us by a friend for 
publication. We have never before seen it in print, 


and have no dout it will be read with interest. 


Ury, 81h Mo, 28th, 1679. 
Dear Friexp.—lLlaving for some time past had it 
several times upon inv mind to salute thee tn this 


manner of writing, and to euter into a literary cor- 


a? pe a . 
respondence with thee in so far as thy freedom will 

1 1 | 1] ] 
allow. Lam vlad that this small oecasion hath made 
Way for the be riming al it. The love ol thy « eon- 


! 


ndship, and the syvmpaihy 
ot spirit, with thy Way etd hur nor, has’ often as 
thou may have observed, occasioned me to take tre- 
quent Opporiu ities to bave the bens fit of thy come 
pany, in Which Lean tr uly sav Ihave ofien been re- 
freshed, and the ile in me touched witha secret 
the tender 
flames of pure love which have been kindled in my 
bosom toward thee, and scion ee sprung up in 


unity, which hath flowed from the same in 
| | 


me to the God of our salvation for what he hath done 
for thee. 

Many things in the natural world concur to 
strengthen and encourage my affections towards thee, 

weceptable unto me; but that which 
is before a a above all, is that I eau say in the 
fear of the Lord, that | have received a charge from 
Him, for to love thee, for I know his love is towards 


thee, and his blessing and good will is, and shall be 


and make t! 
1 


] 
i 
t 
lL, 


unto thee, solong as thou abides in a true sense of it. 

I wiite not these things to d aw out thy mind, but 
as being with me so to do, that thou may’st rather be 
the more humbled, and may love the more to abide 
in that lowly meek, satisfied, peaceable, contented ha- 
hitation, in which there is safety that cannot be hurt, 
and a peac e that cannot be broken ; a place of rest 
and quietness where the children of light and babes 
of the household of faith have fellowship together, 
and embrace-one another in the pure love which is 
mysterious and hid fiom such as are led away by the 
foolish loves and fond affections of this world, which 


| when any that bears the name of truth, or have at 


aw has been in opera- | 
irmation to those con- | 


not more imperative than * love your enemies,” “do i 


good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use y ou; and Friends cannot be- 
lieve that they would be loving and doing good to 
their enemies by doing them the greatest bodily harm 


in taking away their lives. It will be seen so far as 


relates to the Society of Friends, government has | 


} 


the strongest pledge t! that could be civen of their being 


FOO | citizens, as the very exercise of their conscien- | 
| head or our late Yearly Meeting, are some jest re- 
up arms in supp rt of. woul | also prevent them from | 


tious rights whilst it wouldrestrain them from taking 
combinations against it. 

In cone] 
christianity taken in this essay are too refined and 
cannot be earried out, and that societv eould not exist 

ith 2. ay é ; : 
wit (his doctrine of poli- 
tical expedi ney cannot be recognized by conscien- 


cael ran . . 
oul t]} we ald of the sword. 


tious men, and Fy 
of triumph as proof of its fallacy, to the spread of 
their testimonies against oaths, slavery, the use of 


spirituous liquors and lotteries, some of which were 
first promulgated by them under heavy persecutions. 
\nd where these views are generaliy recognised is 
society worse governed ? Are individuals worse Citi- 
zens? On the contrary, I will venture to say, that 


among those truly convineed of the truths of these 
testimonies, peace must ever dwell, and whilst the 
exercise of the law of politic al expediene y would pros- 
rate the happiness of mankind and deluge the 


ision it may be ureed that the views of 


nds might point with some degree | 


any time tasted of the g od thereunto belonging are 
entaneled in, they cannot but receive much hurt and 
damage to the spiritual kingdom in them, against 
which it is my study to watch, and my earnest de- 
sire to be able so to do. My friends ship and respect 
to thee doth engage me to offer thee the same advice, 
because thou and T are amongst the small handful in 
this place, whose private condition puts us in a capa- 
city to be obvious to te mptations of that kind, through 
vielding to which, I fear it will be found some have 
received hurt. ‘That such of us as are behind may 
be preserved [rom the like danger, is the ery of my 
soul. I am sure it willbe our great gain so to be 


kept, that we may al ll abide in the pure love of God 


in the sense and drawings whereof, we can only 
know how to loveone another. In the present flow- 
ings thereof, I have truly saluted thee, desiring and 
expecting that in the same thon may’st judge and 
feel, Rorerr BarcLay. 


For the Intelligencer. 
THE YEARLY MEERTING. 
In the last number of the Intelligencer, under the 


marks on the unanimity and good feeling that evident- 
ly predominated, on that o easion. When it is con- 
sidered that the councils of this assembly, are open 
to all who have a right to be pre sent—that every in- 
dividual, who conceives it to be his duty, is at libe arty 
to offer his sentiment—that this license is not sub- 


ject to be abridged by the arbitrary cheeks of a mod- 


erator or a chairman, it is certainly cause of thank- 
fulness,as well as of congratulet on, that nothing 
should have occurred to interrupt the harmony of the 
body, but, on the contrary, that so much should 
have appeared tending to unity and consolidation. 
Under any ec ine umstances, this could not fail to yield 
unfeigned satisfaction to ever y one sincere ly at- 
tached to a prine iples of our society—how much 
more whe n subje cts of a momentous and exc iting 
character are occupying the public mind, and giving 
rise toa marked contrariety of sentiment, from the 


arth influence of which, it is hardly to be expected, that 
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a body like tha it of F rien y recognizing the most 
liberal and enlarged views of person il rights, ean be 
wholly exempt. Lam fui from intending, by these ob- 
Ss vations to ene julraye s i-complacency or to arrogate 
superior merit to our Society, but { have ventured 

addition to the views already thrown out in the In- 
telligence*, to refer to this subject inasmuch as it ap- 
pears to furnish considerations of an interesting and 
instructive tendency. [t would undoubtedly puzzie 
a mind governed by the common rules of ph SOPILY 
and the ordinary modes of reasoning, to ac -ount fo 
tie fact here stated; that in the absenee of all the 
ther religious bodies. 
Society of 


means deemed necessary Dy « 
for the maintenance of decorum, the ’ 
Frit nds si yulal be enable | tocon luet its delib , all ms 
with so much freedom of sentiment, and at the same 
time with so much order, harmony and good feeling. 
We are materially disposed to inquire into the caus 
of an effect so singular, and "rane 
with the general maxims and expertence of man- 
kind, Ilere we discover the Operation ol a prinel- 
ple, which, unhappily for the best interest of Socie- 
y, is too little adopted by men, in their civil and re- 
lizious intercourse with one another. It ts the spirl 
of Divine Grace and of christian charity—it is 
this, as it becomes the governing principle of the 
mind, tiat incuicates the lesson of humility and a 
necessary difidence in our own powers 3 which 


leads us to esteem others better than ourselves, and 


under the influenee of which no rude, selfish or die- 
tational feeling can have place. While it requires us 
to forego no honest conviction out of mere con plas 
ance to others, nor to abandon the proper ground ot 
christian independence ; while it instruets us to act, 
on all oceasions, with firmness and integrity, and with 
a single eye to the honor and promotion of truth, it 
teaches us, at the same time, tor ‘spect the opinions 
of others and to maintain our own with decency, 
forbearance and moderation. We earnestly recom- 
mend to all diligently, to cultivate a principle so emi- 
nently calculated to heal the wounds of Society, to 
prevent the evils of dissention ; to reconeile jarring 
opinions and to establish mutual feelines of tender- 


ness, regard and condescension. ie Ws 


For the Intelligencer. 


THE LATE DISTURBANCES IN PHILADEL- 


he events that have recently occurred within 
our Jimits, cannot but excite lecliugs ot} puill, 
rv humane and reflecting mind. In considering this 
subject, we naturally extend our views to the future; 
and gloomy, indeed, are the anticipati 
we are compelled tw madulve 
Wavs wise to aggravate the eviis tliat force 
selves upon our notice, by allying 


which are undeveioped, and i 
istenece but in the Linagination. buat in p it 
case, unhappily, the iemeuis of discord which hay 
heen at work, are of Such Character, as Would 

to justify the most melanen iy jorebodings, In xpe- 
rience has taught with what t nd infl . 
ty of purpose men idhere to th rjous Opi 
With an equal deg of obstinac ! 
their civil ind pol | i riaiits. \\ 

are supposed to be any “1 or " ! 
contention, it is sujiicient of seit to stir up ii 
flame the worst feelings of the mind—whiat then 
must be the eflects of thetr co nat al ; Le 
“the occurrences which have just taken eA. on 
which, from a regard to the character of the ave, wi 
would gladly bury in oblivion answer, Is It matur- 
al to conclude that the storm which has | with so 
much violence, can have su ya perl 
calm? [Is there not reason to fear that ie fvelin 
which have been awaken on this ocecasi 

with an intensity proportioned to 

and tinh} rtance ot 1 ics 5 in } 
suffered to rankle im the bre { 0 
deep an inveterate animosity? ‘I'l Sal 
made from no idle mn nti of SItV O1 

‘ih hey are propor inded under a deep sense of th 
magnitude of the subject, and with an earnest desire 
that Friends, in their var.ed intercourse with socie- 
ty, may endeavour by their mild and persuasive @X- 


ample to counteract, a8 much as in them lies, those 
dangerous tendencies, which, if not seasonably eor- 
rected, may be productive of future evil. 

It would be entirely foreign to my purpose, as well 
as inconsistent with the vocation and objects of the 











Intelligencer, to enter on an examination and com- | 


W hatever 


parison of the points in controversy. 


. } , . : 
Hay be the rea) state of the case, Friends conceive | 


that under no circumstance, can a difference of opin- 
ion or a collision of interest justify a resort to vio- 
lence. It is deeply to be regretted, that at this late 
day, pro essing as they do, to recognize the benign 
principle of christianity, men should have yielded so 
little to its influence as to withhold mutual feelings 


of charity and forbearance. Much more is it to! 
shoul. be so far lost to a sense | 


lamented that they 


of humanty as to endeavor wantonly to destroy the | 


lives and property of one another. 

[t is necessary that we should 
surface in order to di 
duce the evils thatwe deplore. ‘The social and civil 
condition of man is undergoing continual modifiea- 
Tect of moral and civil causes, 
. the pure and perfect princi. 


tions, under the ef 
while, at the same tim 


ple of aciion, that of cliristianity, whch strikes at | | 


fhe root of thee rrupt free is too litle understood, 
and regarded. 


istic of the christian dispensation, and as contradis- | 


tinguishing itfrom the Mosate rule of aetion, « Now 
is the axe laid to the root of the corrupt tree, e very 
ree, therefore. that bringeth not forth sod fruit, is 
hewn down and east “into the fire.’ Here is the 
christian principle clearly defined, and we perceive 
that its Immediate tendency is to produce a thorough 
and radical reform in human character, 
confine lis action merely to moral and external revue 


lations. It woes de eper § it descen¢ |< lo the State of 


Li does not 


the mind—it lays hi + lof the corrupt tree and easts 
it out * both rootand braneh.’’ For it is evident that 
if we strike only at the branches, and leave the root 


untouched, the latter may soon acquire fresh vigor ; 
the tree may shoot fort! 
fruit more rank and plentiful than before. 
I will close mv remarks for the present, 
ject affords a copious theme for reflection, and I re- 
commend it to the serious consideration of or rea- 


der. . H. 


"The sub- 


From the Literary Gazette 
SHOOTING SPARS. 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—™M. 
vier read a supplement to his numerous communica- 


tons, since 1839, which tend to establish, from | 


observation, a relation between the direction of the 
wind and the direction of shooting stars, and, conse- 
juently, the possibility of prognosticating atmos- 
pherie changes from the simple observance of those 


ineleors. 


CONVERSION OF CAST-IRON INTO PLUM- 
BAGO, 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Y our report of the 
discussion at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Feb 
27, conveys, L think. an erroneous impression ot! 
lat took place in connexion with this subject. hh 
a fact, by a gentleman who had 


i . i i" } 
seen the proper : OF. is iN poieon alter she had 


was mentioned 


nto Sea some few montis on Cust-lron, 


of which the propeller or screw was composed, was 


found converted into a stance resembling plumba- 
», and it was suse apy anotuer ‘mtleman, that 
this might be owine tot :e copper sheathine of 
\ ‘ssel prod ceynea ov 1 wc action Uy On the cast-iron. 
But this did not appear to be the opinion of the 
meeting, and L have heard since, that the Napoli yn 
snot copper bottomed. However, this may ~ be 
facts were adduced which proy ‘dt it cast-iron, when 
olin Contact With uny other met l, is often convert- 
dinto a substance resembling plumbago, not only 
the action of salt water, but even by the aetton of 
water of the ‘Thames it is true one g ‘nttem mn 
promised to lay befor Institution an accouut of 
ome iron works that had stood a considerable peri- 
<1 immersed in salt water, but this cannot efleet the 
examples before given, that cast-iron is often con- 


verted into plumbago, or a substance resembling it, 


when immersed in salt water, without the presence 
produce galvanic 


| 


rr contact of any other metal Lo 
‘tion. Lrematin, &c. 
One present at the Meeting. 


March. 2, 1844. 


ANCIENT MOSAIC AT RIMINI. 


Some workmen, who were recently digging to lay 


search beneath the | 
iscaver the causes which pro- 


le was early announced as character- | 


| placed under the same direction as 


: more luxurtiantly, and bear | \ 
members of this acade “my. [tis in regular commu- 


But here | 


fluence of the next world. 


States discovered a mosaic, in a good state of preser- 
vation, and resembling those found at Pompeii. ‘The 
town of Rimini would not incur the expense of ex- 
cavating this monument of antiquity, and after it had 


| . ‘ - . . . . . . 
yeen uncovered for some days, for the satisfaction of 
| public curiosity, the foundation of the new building 


was laid over it. ‘he Italians, who live continu: lly 
amidst the rarest reliques of antiquity, are too often 
indifferent to them, or value them only in propor- 
tion to the money which collectors will pay for 
them. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY ON MT. 
VESUVIUS., 

‘The construction of the Meteorological Observa- 
tory on Mount Vesuvius.is completed, and the build- 
ing has ere this been opened. Itis in the form of a 
tower, and stands a little above the Hermitage, 2032 
(other letters say 1954) feet above the level of the 
sea. On the upper floor it contains a small but 
sple ndidly furnished apartment for the accommoda- 
tion of the royal family, when they visit the mountain. 
This observatory has, by a royal ordinance, been 
the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Naples. 


|CENTRAL ITALIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


The desire so warmly expresse <d by Muratori, and 
other illustrious Italians, for the formation of a “Cen- 
tral Italian Academy,’ which should be the expres- 
sion of the intelligence of the whole nation, may al- 
mostbe said to be fulfilled, in the successful progress of 


ithe “ Ateneo Reale Italiano,” which holds its sittings 


periodically in Florence. ‘The most distinguished 
men of letters in Ltaly, its princes, and its nobles, are 


nication with the other Italian societies for the pro- 
motion of science and literature. 


From the Athenwum., 
GERMAN PROGRESS. 


Weare in the habit of recording, from time to 


; ; _ | time, such proceedings as seem -evidences of the ex- 
Coulvier Gra- | 


panding mtelligence of the time, or agents in the 
cause of progress. ‘Two recent facts of this char- 
acter, amonost our German neighbours, appear de- 
serving of notice. ‘T'he first is the formation of an as- 
sociation, whose object is the obtaining the complete 
emancipation of the Hebrews in all the States com- 
posing the Germanic Confederation. ‘The second 
lactis one of importance, which might have been 
predicted as certain to arise out of the expanding re- 
lutions of the european States, and the new combi- 
nations of society. ‘The variety of codes, forms of 
procedure, and systems of jurisprudence in each of 


+! j ‘ : ‘ ‘ i ws . ‘ | 

Ne thirty-nine Stn 3 Oo] ( onic te rauon, has Long heen 
(,] a ! 
eltas a heavy evil. Accordingly, a project ts afloat, 


of a congress of German legisis, for the purpose of 
concerting the means of introducing a uniformity of 
codes and regulations into all the German States.— 
The Congress Is 10 open on the Sth of July next, 


and is to add to the ] ading sul ct of its mission, an 


ait “mpt to obtain fi om all the covernments of Confed- 
eration, the two principles of | ublicity to judicial 
debates and trial hy jury. Viavence has beey Si leet- 


ed as the | lace of conterence. 
ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
A statistical chart on a graduated 


prepared by Dr. Johns, from the marriag 


seele has been 
e registers, 
at one view the per centage of males and 
females who wrote their names in the twenty-eight 
ring districts, coms ured W ith the 
and with the me- 
I’'rom this it ap- 


principal manufactu 
mean of all Eneland and Wales 


» » os ane y ) 
tropolis Brist l, and Liverpool, 
i 


pears that in the metropolitan district out of every 
one hundred men nmi rried, ne: rly eighty-nine can 
one hundred women, seventy-six ; 


i 


write; of every ' 
highest on the scale; and Black- 


London being the 
burn, in Lancashire, the lowest, viz. about thirty-nine 


men and fifteen women. 


One leading distinction between the man of the 


| world and the Christian is—that while one lives for 


i the present state, the other feels and acts under the in- 
One is governed by time, 


the foundation of a theatre at Rimini, in the Papal the other by eternity. 


Piet eC te 


i 
fl 
4 
q 
4 
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ORIGIN AND TREATMENT OF GLANDERS. 
The veterin: iry disease, gl: anders, when communi- 


cated to the human subject, produces sufferings of | 


the darkest kind, and is (in the present state of medi- 
cine) incurable. ‘The uttermost that can now be 
done by medical science with regard to the disease, 
is to stiggest measures of preveniion; which are the 
more nec as at present there are erroneous 
views respecting the origin and mode of propaga- 
tion of the disease, which are extremely apt to cause 
the dreadful effects to take place. With a view t 
protect our fellow-creatures fram a calamity of so} 
dreadful a kind, we call the particular attention of all 
persons concerned in the management of stables, to 
the following authoritative statement on the subject | 
in Dr. Burgess’s Manual of Diseases of the Skin. 


Ssurv, 


i 


| 
* M. Hamont’s researches go to prove that the old | ments for the Inteiligencer. | 


; . . ; } 
narrow, and ill ventilated stables. is erroneous. He) 


notion of glanders being always the result of damp, 


maintains—1. ‘That the original causes of glanders 
do not exist in stables; 2. ‘That the habitation ex- 
erts but a very secondary influence towards their de- 
velopement; 3. That an insufficiency, or a bad 
qui lity of food, may excite both gl: inders and farey 
in degenerated animals; and las stly, that they never 
appear spontaneously in the blood-horse when well 
fed and well taken care of. 
dered sore may produce farcy, and that of a farey- 
bred may a duce glanders—a convincing proof of 
the identity of the diseases. 

The treatment of landers, like the remote cau-es 
of that disease, is vague and uncertain, and as yet no 
remedies have been discovered that can prevail 
against it. ‘he prophylatie (preventative) measures 
are, however, more evident. As we know that the 


| 


of the cocoa-nut; this kernel becoming very hard in 
several palm trees, such as the date, but not of suffi- 
cient size to be of value to the turner. The doum, 
or forking palm of Thebes, the fruits of which are 
called ginger-bread nuts at Alexandria, has a similar 
albumen, which is turned into beads for rosaries; and 
that of the double cocoa-nut, or coco-de-metr, is also 


| susceptible oi a fine polish. 








prejudices as well as their intellect differ, it is not 
reasonable to expect that the instruments made use 
of by Providence to reform them should resemble 
each other ; and under this view we can see the folly 
of censuring those who cannot follow us even in what 
we know to be right for ourselves : —as man’s in- 
tellect is, and always must be finite, and the experience 


of the individual always must be less than the expe- 


FRIEN DS? WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, | rience of the mass, we cannot know but that the work 
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Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl! st. New York, and 


| Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 


To CorresponpeNTs.—T he sentiments contained | ee 


in the verses of * Barclay” are approved, but they | 


would be better expressed in prose. 


‘another is engaged in. and to which we are not called, 
in its importance to the interests of mankind far 


i transeends that for which we are striving; if we could 
‘be made to remember this, how would our minds be- 


come emancipated from prejudice and chime in with 
the beautiful harmony that pervades material uni- 
erse, 


These we believe to be some of the applications 


C. M.’s article, | that the reasoning of our author admits, to us thev 


‘though well written, would not suit the taste of our rea- | appear obvious, and appropriate to the present times. 


| ders. 


‘The matter of a glan-| 


‘last week, have a wide bearing. 


«Tue Heap anp Tur Heart.”—The principles | 


embraced in this little work which we noticed briefly | 


ready application to all the efforts for moral, intellec- 


disease, when once generated, ma y be transmitted by | 
inoculation, every precaution should be taken to ob- | 
‘ly the importance of cultivating our natures so as_ to 


viate that event. For ex: unple, persons going about, 
or handling glandered animals, 
should frequently wash their-hands, and perhaps, 
their face as well, in a strong solution of alum; the 
slightest scratch or cut on any part of the skin that 
is exposed should be covered and protected ; and the 
attendants should wear long gloves. Various reme- 
dies have been recommended, with the view of ar- 
resting the disease; but their administration has been 
little benefi’. Sumigations with the 
vapour of a combination of sulphur and iodine, as I 
have rocommended in le pra, will be found most use- 
- in allaying the pain of the uleerated tumours, and 
altering the vitality of the inflamed and enlarged 
ol: mds before they suppurate. In case of inocula- 
tion in the thight, or any part of the body where a 
cupping glass may be app'ted, it should be instantly 
employed, and the wound should be deeply cauter- 
ized immediately afterwards. ”’ 
THE TAGUA NUT, OR VEGETABLE IVORY. 
This article which is coming into pretty general 
use for ornamental purposes, is the produce of a 
palm found on the banks of the Magdalena, in the 
republic of Columbia, South America. 
lumbians eal] it T'agna, or Cabeza de Negro 


attend d Ww ith 


Negro’s 


head,) in allusion, we presume to the figure of the 
nut;—and the term vegetable ivory is given 
close resem- 


to it by Europeans, from the 
blance it bears, whe: polished, to the animal ivory of 
thre eliphent’ s tooth. Almost all we know about it is 
contained in the following memorandum by the Span- 
ish botanists, Ruiz and Pavon, who give it the gen- 
elephant plant, distin- 
r large fruited, 

The Indians 
most 


éric name of phytelephas, or 
cuishing two 
and the microcarpa, or small fruited, 


their cottages with the leaves of this 


species, macrocarpa, oO 


cover 


brute or human! 


tual, and religious improvement, that are now made. 
If many of the views of the author are not new, they 
are so obviously truthful 
to excite profitable reflections, and lead to a whole- 
some self-examination, in hearts atall imbued with 
«the milk of human kindness.’’ He enforces clear- 


preserve a harmonious relationship between all their 


| attributes. 


'to us, we are 
few principles that accord genially with our orgniza- | 


Few of us are capable of keeping our minds @pen 
for the reception of all the truth that is presented 
too apt to embrace earnestly a 
tions, and refuse to others the examination that a full 
christian obedience demands. Hence our spiritual and 
moral vision becomes narrowed down to these few 
and if our temperament or education favors it we 
enter upon a crusade to promote them at the expense 
of all others. Here is one of the fruitful seeds of 
religious feuds, of political animosities, of moral con- 
The evil insinuates itself into ali the re- 
Education partakes of it and our 


troversies. 
lations of life. 


children feel its influence so early that we are ready 


The Co-' 


to mistake it for a part of their natures. We edu- 


'eate our children, we educate ourselves, not with the 


.| view of giving our minds the highest degree of sus- 


ceptibility for truth, but rather to fortify them for per- 
severing in a certain course of action, or for main- 


‘taining successfully certain dogmas against the as- 


beautiful palm. ‘The fruit at first contains a clear | 


insipi d fluid, by which travellers allay their thirst ; 
fterwards the same ' uid becomes milky and sweet, 
aa changes its taste by degrees as it a ‘quires solidi- 
ty, till at last it is almost as hard as ivory. 
quor containe “lin the young fruits becomes acid if 
they are cutfrom the tree and kept for some time. 
From the kernel the coene fashion the knobs of 
walking slicks, the reels of spindles, and little toys 
which are whiter than ivory, and as hard, if they are 
not put under water ; and if they are, they become 
white and hard again,* when dried. Bears devour 
the young with avidity.” According to the Garden- 


ers’ Chronicle, from which we derive the substance | 


of our information, the part of the kernel which is 
similar to ivory is of the same nature as the meat 


The li- | 


saults of dissenters. 
It is to be regretted that this openness of soul to re- 
and a full 


ceive truth “in the way of its coming’ 


trust in its leadings, should be so little understood, 


They admit of a/| at . 
. ‘not forbear giving the following as bearing 


that they can hardly fail | 


| power of the selfish and low desires. 


We would gladly see this lecture circulated widely 
and read thoughtfully, and although it may seem a 
work of supererogation to extract from a little pam- 
yhlet that may so easily be possessed by all,—we can- 


upon 


principles that we cannot have tog often revived, and 
'direetly strengthening the position taken inthe prece- 


ding remarks : 

“It should never be forgotton, that the intellect may be 
cultivated alike in connection with the activity and su- 
premacy either of the lower or the higher nature. All 
history is full of illustrations of this truth. All biogra- 
phy is full of it. Every man’s own consciousness tells 
him of this truth. The intellect is not the antagonist 
By enlightening 


| the former you may repress the latter, and you may also, 


inflame and excite them. ‘he intellect may as reatlily 
become the handmaid of vice as of virtue. Her pow- 
ers are Swiss mercenaries, ready to enlist under any 
banner, and to fight for any cause,—to-day on the side of 
freedom and right,—to-morrow on that of oppression and 


| wrong.” 


** Another important truth connected with these con- 
siderations, is this;—the bad passions, the selfish and 
corrupt desires can never be so safely and effectually re- 
pressed or driven out from the soul, by direet attacks 
made upon them through the means and agency of the 
intellect, as by letting them alone and by calling into the 
soul and invigorating those other powers to which they 
stand in cpposition. Licentiousness may take knowl- 
edge in its service, and gain new strength and new re- 


' sources from the alliance, but it will be withered to im- 


‘ holiness. 


its advocates and opponents have agreed too much in | 


identifying it with mere ignorant skepticism. ‘I'he 
former we would earnestly encourage, the latter as 


earnestly condemn ;—the one aspires after all good, 
the other frequently denies to itself the benefit of all. 
We profess an inviolable attachment to Truth, but 
few of us can bring our minds to hear patiently, and 
much less examine dispassionately, doctrines that 
impugn the standard we have set up for ourselves, 
If we were to keep our minds unprejudiced and 
our hearts open, we should have learned ere this 
that the former are not the sole repositories of wis- 
dom nor the latter of justice. The evils of the world 
are various and multiplied, the worst do not always 


potency in the gentle, majestic presence of purity and 
Simple rest of the lower nature is very often 
one of the most powerful and efficient means of moral 
culture. I fear that this plain and obvious principle is 
fatally overlooked in some of the efforts now making for 
the removal of moral evil. God forbid that any word of 
mine should be constracted into even a seeming wish to 
discourage judicious and rational exertion for the remov- 
al or the dimunition of that dark and enormous aggre- 
grate of ills growing out of licentiousness ; but let me 
say, in language as sincere as my conviction of its truth 
is strong and se tiled, that these ills are to be removed, if 
removed, by correcting the heart and not by enlighten- 
ing the head. The rays which have power to consume 
and drive away this dense cloud of corruption, these 
thick shadows of death, must come, not from the in- 
tellectual but the moral sun. Not philosophy, but con- 
science—not science, but religion, is the minister and 
physician to the mind so diseased. No fires of knowl- 


‘edge can ever burn out this plague-spot from the soul ; 


'us,—its highest object being God. 


‘cannot pray; it may utter the words, 


it must be washed away by sweet and living waters from 
the fountains of right principles and true affections.” 


‘*In relation to the feeling of reverence have been 
placed all things and beings that are lofty, exalted, above 
The intelle ct may 
study his attributes, his character, his designs; but re- 
verence alone can feel the majesty of his presence, and 
bow down in humility and awe before Him. The in- 
tellect may study the nature and uses of prayer, but it 
but it cannot 
breathe the spirit that animates and fills them; it may 
mould the form, but it cannot add the wings which 
alonecan carry it up toheaven. ‘The intellect may seek 
out and ascertain what particular course of action is 
right, but it cannot feel the obligation of doing right.— 
The head must do its own work, it cannot do that of the 


| heart; the heart must work out its own salvation, this 


appear under the grossest forms, and in the enlarged | cannot be done by the head.” 


charity that a proper str governasem induces, we | 


should perceive that if men’s passions, and vices, and | | authors style and mode of reasoning. 


These brief as they are, will give some idea of the 
The lecture 











orci 
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contains 
but while we grantthe importance of a correct men- | Bucks county, where he expected to reside. Of 
tal and moral education—of cultivating the feelings | course, his only mode of returning would be through 
of the heart, as well as the powers of the intellect, | Philadelphia, thus incurring the needless expense of 
we should not forget that either separately or togeth- | the passage money of the girl some 170 miles. A 
er these are imperfect guides, which are constantly very improbable story.” 

liable to lead us astray and defeat their own ends if| - 


not under the control of a still higher power,—the | _ nippy 
5th mo. while bathing, was drowned near Wistar’s 


Mertancuoty Dratu.—On seventh-day 25th of 


influence of the Divine light upon the soul ! 
| Bridge on the Brandywine, Henry C, eldest son of 


THE Mutrria Laws.—Our readers will find In the | Henry ©, Corbit, in the 15th year of his age ,— 
present number an essay ‘on the unjustand unequal | Under any circumstance, the certainty of death is 
operation of the Militia Laws,”’ which we doubt not | always a solemn consideration, but when a youth 


will furnish them with some new and striking views | just entering upon the active scenes of life full of 


on this important subject. We hope it will receive | promise and of hope, is called suddenly from among 


an attentive perusal. us, it is doubly caleulated to impress us with uncer- 


p ; \ rit | tainty of all that pertains to “ the life that now is.” 

‘k's Curistian PuiLosorpner.—A new edition, ; ‘ 

woree® ee » haa , thy E | Last week we reported the death of Anthony P. 
larged an iproved, has just been issued by FE. | oe : : 

enlarged and itp J : | Morris, jr., who was drowned in the Delaware, and. 


; Idle corner of Fifth and Minor streets, to whom | , 
C. Biddle corn P {now another amiable youth about the same age, and | 


-e are indet oracopy. ‘This work contains a} Sa 
we are indebted for a cop) | under circumstances somewhat similar has been call- 


rich fund of valuable information, Upwards of| oq from the innocent pleasures of boyhood, to the } 


50,000 copies of the former editions we are informed, | realities of another state ol being. We trust the 


i 
; 
have been sold. | lesson which such events are calculated to teach, may 
not be lost, and that the sudden and early removal of 


Destructive Firr.—A most disastrous fire oc- 
curred in New Orleans on the 18th, which destroy- 
ed between two and three hundred houses. 


| these interesting boys, may have a salutary and last- 
ing influence on the minds of their associates. 


: : 5 Fire iN THE Jersey Pines.—We see it stated that 
Kipnaprinc.—An extraordinary attempt at kid- 

; ot: | the pine woods on the Cape May road, about thirty 

napping took place a few days ago, the facts of which | ~ 5 : - . ’ 

i " shies iad ; : >, | miles from Camden, were fired, some days ago, by 

are as follows: An individual calling himself“ Wil-|, ; 

a . ea ». | anineendiary, and the trees on several thousand acres 

liam Shaner, applied to the Guardians of the Poor | - oi oes 

; ; | of land, belonging principally to a merchant of Phil- 

of Philadelphia, and presented a letter signed ** Jolin | : 


Muhlenburg,”’ recommending him as a_ respectable | 
farmer of Berks County, in want of a colored bound 
girl. ‘The overseer suited him with a girl from the 
Blockley Alms house, who was regularly indentured | 
by them, and “Shaner” left the city with his ap- 
prentice. On Third day he was arrested at Lancaster | 
on his way to Maryland with the girl, on suspiciow, 
of intending to sell her. Documents were immedi- | 
ately forwarded to this city, and circumstances have | 
already transpired which prove the soi-distant| 
farmer an extraordinary imposter and kidnapper. | 


: : : : cai 
Among other proofs of the fact the affidavit of Gen. | 
. } 


Keim, U. States Marshall, before the Mayor, 
shows that there is no such man as John Muhlenberg | 
in Berks County. | 

A correspondent of the North American, who | 
was a fellow-passenger in the cars to Lancaster— | 
says ina letter to the Editors :—“ The arrested in- | 
dividual represents himself as Dr.” Neff. This | 
name he had entered on the books of the National | 
Hotel. corner of Ninth and Market streets, where | 
he had been three weeks. Providentially, the land- 


lord was a passenger, who testified that this Dr. 
Neff was from New Orleans, and left the hotel, say- | 
ing he was to sail immediately for that city. The 
conductor testified that this individual entered the 
ear at the bridge at the foot of the plane with 
the girl, and took their passages to the junction with 
the Baltimore road. Upon examination of the girl, 
the deeply laid villany was explained. She is 
about 16 years old—-through want of means of sup- 
port has been inthe Blockley Alms House—was ap- 
plied to to engage in the service of a farmer in Bucks 
county, and agreed to go—was taken to the plane last 


evening, from whence she was to start for Bucks coun- 
ty this morning as she supposed, until undeceived, | 
that she was on her way there. Whenshe found 





she was to be taken South she was greatly distressed, 
and her tears occasioned the enquiry of the agent.— 
The man has the appearance of being an old offender 
and is well furnished with mustachoes a la mode 
Chesnut street. His story was, that he had some bu- 


ComnaGe.—The whole coinage in the United 
States, dyring the past year, amounts to within a frae- 
tion of $12,000,000, and exceeds by more than one 
half, that of any former year. Of this coinage, more 
than $8,000,000 is in gold; showing a greater pro- 
portion to silver than has heretofore been presented. 


Srrvuck By Lieurninc.—The hay house of 
Benjamin Wiggins, in Upper Makefield township, 
Bucks county, was struck by lightning on the 26th ult., 
and consumed, together with its contents. The hay- 
house was attached to the barn, but by timely exertions 
the latter was saved. 

The Wueatr Crors.—Our exchange papers for 
some time past have brought the most favorable accounts 
from all parts of the country, of the growing crops. But 
it appears now that in some sections at least, the pros- 
pecis of the farmer will probably be blasted. 

We copy the following from the Springfield Republic, 
published in Clark Co., Ohio: 

‘We regret to learn that this staple crop, which dur- 
ing the early part of the season promised so fairly, is 
now suffering considerably from the ravages of the fly. 
This is said to be the case in the Buck creek settlement. 


| We have heard of three fields lying adjoining, the mid- 


dle one of which remained uninjured, while the other two 
have been destroyed. Where such facts are noticed, it 
would be well to institute an investigation into the 


causes of the difference, and furnish the result for publi- 


cation.” 

The Wheeling Gazette, of the 16th says: 

‘‘We learn from the farmers in this neighbourhood, 
and from some of our friends who have traversed the 
country in various directions, that the wheat crop in this 
section will be seriously injured by the ravages of the 
fly. Weare also informed that the wheat fields gener- 
ally. even in places where the fly has not been discover- 
ed, does not present so favorable an appearance as they did 
afew weeks ago. Notwithstanding these unfavorable 
indications, we are inclined to believe yet that our far- 
mers will realize this season, more than an average 
crop. , : 

The editor of the Michigan Farmer, alluding to the 
Wheat crop remarks, 

** While some fields are but slightly injured, in others 
the crop will hardly be worth harvesting. We found 
some farmers engaged in ploughing up their wheat fields 
for spring crops, or tosummerfallow. The wheat which | 
was sown early is more generally clear of the insect than | 
that sown late. We are also advised of insects in other | 


| 
'ada., named Cooper, were destroyed. 
cs | 


— SS 


; wholesome truths if they are rightly applied, | siness at Columbia, from whence he was to return to and distant sections of the State. A friend writing from 


Oakford county under date of the 11th instant. says : 
‘The wheat in our section of the country is being in- 


jured by the insect, so prevalent in some seasons. The 


injury is not slight, but will be destructive to some en- 
lire fields.” We havea similar statement from St, 
Joseph county; and if the accounts we have received are 
correct, we fear, and feel warranted in asserting, that the 
wheat crop of Michigan will this year be unusually light. 
ee 
PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 

The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 
FLOUR.) WH'T.| CORN.| OATS. 


Philadelphia, . . « « « + (984 501 09 47 | 32 
er 469110 | 50 | 32 











Buffalo, . + © «© « « » 400 87 50 | 2 
Cleveland, «250 do 118 %s 3:77, 78 | — ome 
Wilmington, Del., * . . . 4 50\1 00 50 | 27 
ee eee ee _—_ \i— 45 |. $7 
SS on ee 3 .50| 50 25 | 17 
Trenton, N.J., . - ». « « ¢ = |1 02 | 50 | 30 
mie, . ce we OP OD Sls 17 
| Baltimore, . . . »« « « « | 4371 00 | 45 | 27 
moot « 4+ «© t2e. es ce lL eee eS 56 42 
Rees + 0 ent te te 8 | 4691 02 | 50 27 
Alesseere. Ge. 6:0 us 2 450, 95 48 30 
Latayete, 190... os 2s ~— or oh ae tT a8 
Maumee City, .« « . « « |: 400] 7 25 25 
ig gem, Serine ee 500, — 50 37 
New Orleans, . . i 430 &2 40 30 
i Foun, «+ “ert | 368 71 | 374 | 20 
go ee 3 85) 65 22 18 
Perermwwes so te ee 1 Oa a! ed SS 
Georgetown, . © . « « « | 450) 97 47 | 30 
Zanesville, Ohio,. . . . . | 312} 50 | — | — 
| Alton, Illinois, . . . | 375) 60 | 20 14 
Springfield, IIlL., 3 38) 48 | 124 lo 
Chicago, ‘ | 3 50) 68 47 30 
Rochester, . «©°s % | 420; 94 _ _ 
Detroit, ; 338) — —_ —_ 
TNs anil tibetan nae 350 60 36 26 
Maumee City, | 3 62) .62 32 anne 
Milwaukie, ... — jf 62 50 34 
Reading, ‘ ag | 4 50/595 10 30 
Ausuete, Fees 6 ow a Fs § 7 2 65 30 
Memphis. Tenn., . . +» « 45 ‘ _ 






BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo, 24, 1844, 
PENNSYLVANIA. ‘ Portsdam Manut. Co., do 
Philadelphla banks, par} Red Backs, } dis 


Man. and Mee. bank, par? Post notes on the various N. 
Moyamensing bank, par; Y. banks no value, 
Penn ‘Township bank, par? NEW JERSEY. 
U.S. Bank notes, 29 dis} Mechanics’ and Manufactur- 


Girard do. Adis? ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
Pennsyl'’a do, par} Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, par; Plamtield bank, 2 dis 
| Del. Co, at Chester, par? State bank at Camden, par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par? Cumberland bank, par 
Voutgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. _ par} Salem Banking Co., par 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, #} dis; Monmouth Bank, no sale 
Euston. pars N. Hope, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
Northampton, no sale} ‘Tren. Banking Co. old, — par 
Lancasier bank, } dis? All other banks, par 
lar. bk, Lancaster, 3 dis? Washington Bkg. Co., do 
Lebanon, # diss Franklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, 1 dis’ Jersey City Bank, do 
Viddletuwn, 4 dis Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1} dis N. J. Manufac. Ce., do 
Columbia Bridge, 7 dis Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland. par State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk. Potts. 1 dis Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wy’s bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis Mec. bk, Paterson do 
| Pitts. demand notes, 3 dis Under $5’s, ¢ dis 
certificates, , dis MARYLAND. 
‘* post notes, ¢dis Baltimore banks, par 
| Towanda, &5 dis Patapsco bank, par 
York, I¢dis Mineral bank, 1 dig 
Gettsburg, I¢dis Fredericktown, * dis 
Chambersburg, } dis Hagerstown. dis 
Waynesh’y p. notes, J4dis Farmers’ and Millers’, Ha- 
demand no'es, “dis gerstown, no sale, 
Brownsville p. nutes, 14dis Westminster, ; dis 
‘* demand notes, 14 dis Williamsport, ; dis 
Erie, 24 dis Cumberland, ] dis 
serks county bank, no sale Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 dis Franklin bank, par 
Bk. Susquehanna co, 30 dis Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown 14 dis Millington, broke 
Lum. bk, Warren, no sale Frederick County bk, ? dis 
West Branch bank, 5 dis Broken bks, various prices 
Dom. Cred. Seript, 20a80ds Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
Lehigh Nav. Script, 20a25 no'es, pur 
NEW YORK, DELAWARE, 
New York City, par Bank of Delaware, par 
Globe bank, fraud) Wilmington ard Pran, par 
North River Bank’g Co. do Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
City ‘Trust and Bank’g Co.— Union bank, par 
Wooi Growers’ bank, 25 dis Bank of Smyma, pa 
Com. bk, New York, 2 de Under $5's, i ds 
Lafavette bank, 2 de DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 
N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do’ Washington City, L dis 
Dry Dock bank. ld: Georgetown, 4 cis 
N. Am. Trust Coa. 2d) far and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
All solvent banks 4a 3, Alexandria, 4 dis 
' Country banks, i dir Bank of Alexardria, broke 


Mechanics’ bank, broke 
VIRGINIA, 

Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 

> Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 

> Valley bk & branch, ] dis 

"x. bk & branches, 1 dis 


Green Co., Hudson, 
Middle Districts, — \ 
Platsburg, Warren, 


Exeept bk of  Setee, | 


Broken 


Wash. and Warren, 
Mer. and Planters’, 


an 
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From Tuit’s Magazine. 


THE POOR MAN TO HIS DEAD CHILDes 


Yes, lic thou there my little one, 
‘The death dew’s on thy brow, 

Thy eyes arevclosed to flower and sun, 
Thy pulse is quiet now. 


No more thou’lt ask, my famished boy, 
For bread with wailing e ry, 

When I'dhave given my flesh with joy, 
But bread I could not buy. 


Poor child! thy sharp, cold features speak 
Of pain, and want, and care ; 

Oft did the tear-drops on thy cheek 
I’reeze in the biting air, 


But colder than the keenest wind, 
Were human hearts to thee, 

Because, though claiming human kind, 
‘Thy lot was poverty. 


The proud ones say ‘tis Heaven’s award : 
‘Thev but kind Heaven obey, 

To keep the gifts of nature barr’d, 
rom those who cannot pay. 


My child, 
"Thou’lt never hunger more, 

Nor gaze with wistful eye, yet shrink 
I’rom bread’s inviting store, 


*tis sadly sweet to think 


Butoh! my faded flower, for this 
Was thy young being given, 

To meet with nought but wretchedness, 
And {rgavns from earth and heaven ? 


Was thigtthe ple “lve of cradled smile 
Thaw Bic the happy dream, 

And gave me, worn with pain and toil, 
Of passing bliss a gleam ? 

And yet, mayhap, thy fate is bless’d, 
And LI should rather joy 

That thy young heart the woes have miss’d 
That wait the poor man’s boy. 


The cold repulse, the walling sneer 
That drives to theft and shame ; 
The madd’ ning thoughts the soul that sear 


‘The seorn’d and blichted mame. 


O ves: or haply, worse than all, 
Thou might'st have lived to be 

A servile, Hlattring thrall 
Atsome W ealth-dagon’s knee, 


crouehing, 


Than this, thy eves I'd rather close 
On all thou mieht’st have seen, 

All stricken through with many woes 
As thy y 


ung heart hath been, 


DANGERS OF THE WHALE 


a ISHLER e 


TRIALS AND 


Nantucket is sustained entirely by the whale fish- 
ery. But lew persons are aware of the peculiar tri- 
als and dangers which this business involves. | have 
rarely been able tos he United States banner run 
up to the lop of our fla restali, mnNoUneciIng that a C; pe 
Horn ship has appeared ia the distant horizon, or to 
sit upon the hou -top and waich the lessening sail 
of one as it recedes from the Island, disappearing in 
the h ze of the ocean, without having emotions eX- 
eited which will moisiea the eye. Our ships are 
fitted out for a cruise of four years. If they return 
with acargo of sperm oil in torty months, they are 
thought to be remarkably : ‘esstul; but not unfre- 
quen i\ they re | thew eX lausted stores in some 
port around Ca Hlorn, and nearly five years pass 
way ere the storm-worn hip again appears ‘in our 
harbor. Who then can imagine the feelings which 
mustagitate a family when the husband and the father 
leaves his home for such a voyage as this. A man 


Was speaking to me a lew adays ago ot the emotions 
helmed, when he bade adieu 


The ony in which 


Wilh Willch he was overw 
to his family on the last vovage. 
he was to 
yard. ‘The packet wharf which was to 
convey him from Nantucket to the ship. He went 
down in the morning, and saw all his private sea 


was at the 


stores stowed away in the little sloop, and then re-/ eases, which the fancy creates. 


turned to his home to take leave of his wife and ehild. 


'strain her teat 
'old in her arms, and with her foot was 


eradle in 


iiteen months 3 


| when he da es return it 


she wrote to 


lof them did he 


ship returns when those on board have not heard one 


| 
} 
} 


sail was at Edgartown, on Martha’s Vinc- senseless to the floor, 


His wife was sitting at the fireside struggling to re- 
She had an infant a few months 
rocking the 
which lay another littl daughter, about 
age, with her cheeks flushed with a 
burning fever. No pen can deseribe the anguish of 
parting. It is almost iike the bitterness of 
The departing father imprints a kiss upon the 
l“our years will pass away.ere 


his arms. 


three years ol 
such a 
death, 
cheek of his child. 
he will again take that child in 
his wife sobbing in anguish, he closes the door of his | 


} 


| 
Leaving | 


house behind him. 
‘an cross that threshold : 
this island has passed but seven years 
upon the land. A lady said to me, a fe W 
avo, * | have been married eleven years ; and count- | 


One Ca ap ain upon | 
forty-nine 


evenings 


igain. 


hundred and 
cone 


three 
having 


but 
Ile is now absent been 
and two years more must undoubt- | 
»again. And | 
visit his 
again bid | 


our Marriage, it amounts to 
sixty days.”’ 


ere his wife ean see his face 
will be merely to 
when he will 
absence. 


ed! V S laps e 


family for a few months, 
them adieu for another four years’ 
lady the other 
her husband 

** One hundred,’ was the answer. 

receive???“ Six.’’ 
rule is to write by every ship that leaves this port, 
or new Bedford, or any other port that can be heard | 
from, for the Pacific ocean, And yet the chances are 
any two ships will meet on that| 
It sometimes happens that a 


| 
I asked a day, how many letters | 
during his last voyage. | 
* And how many | 


The invariable | 


very small that 
boundless e xpanse. 


word from their families during the whole period o 


their absence. Imagine, then, the feelings of a sia 
hand, and a father, who returns to the harbor of 


Nantucket. after a separation of forty-eight months, 
‘during which time he has heard no tidings whatever 
from his home. He sees the boat push off from the 
wharf, which is to bring him tidings of weal or wo. 
He stands pale and trembling, pacing the deck over- 
whelmed with emotions which hein vain endeavours 
‘to coneeal. A friend in the boat greets him with a 


re : 
hour years must elapse, ere he }.from whom he had 


lof Madagase: 


| 

| 

° J | : 

ing all the days my husband has been at home since | burial. 


| began to rise, the billows to swell. 


{| the lost boat. 





smile, and says, «6 C re. your family are all well.’ 
Or, perhaps he says, * Captain, | have he eavy news 
for you; your wile bs two years and a half 

\ young mwa left t ts island last summer, leaving in 
his quict home, a young and beautiful wife and in- 
fant ehild. ‘That wife and child are now both in the 
But the husband knows it not, and probably 
come. Tle perhaps 


rrave. 
i will not know it for months to 
falls asleep every night thinking of the loved ones he 
left at his fireside, litte imagining that they are both 
eold in death. 

On abri 
nounees that a Caps 
And immediately the stars and stripes of 
ational banner are unfurled from our flag-staff 
emotion through the town. Many 
ing that it ship in which their 
urn, and all are hoping for tidings 

Soon the name of the ship is an- 


ght summer afternoon, the telegraph an- 


Horu ship has appeared in the 
horizon, 
our | 


sending a wave of 


families are hoy is the 


friends are to ret 


from the absent. 


nounced, And then there is an eager contention 
with the boys to be the first bearer of the joytul ti- 
dings to the wife of the captain, for which a silver 


lollar is the established and invariable fee. And 
feelings which must then agitate 
vite? Perhaps she has heard no 


‘Tremb- 


who ean deseribe the 


the bosom of the 
tidings from the ship for more thanavyear. 
ling with excitement, she dresses herself to meet her 
husband, “Is he herself, ‘or 
m Ta widow, and children orphans ?”’ 


She walks about the room, unable to compose 


alive ?’’ she says 


these poo 
her- 
is looking | 


She sees 


‘lf sufliciently to sit or eagerly she 


out of the window, and down the street. 
1 hurried steps turn the corner, and a little 
Yes, itis he. And her 


to the boat. and found his 
instead of this, she seestwo of | 


1 man wit 
hov has hold of his hand. 
little son has gone down 


father. Or, per! 


laps, 
t 


her neighbors returning slowlv and sadly, and di-| 

‘ . 7 : | 
recting their steps to her door. ‘he blood flows | 
1 . | 
back Pron he - heart. "The *y rap : at the door. It 1S | 


hushand’s death.—And she falls, 
as they tell her that 
been entombed in the fathomless 


the kne Il « h r 
husband has long 
ocean. 

‘This is not mere fiction. 


These are not extreme 
They are facts of 


continual occurrence ; facts which awaken emotions | 


depths the mangled corpses of all who are in it. 


to which no pen can do justice. A few weeks ago, 


a ship returned to this island, bringing the news of 


another ship, that she was nearly filled with oil ; that 
‘all on board were well, and that she wight be expec- 
ited in : port in sucha month, ‘Lhe 
wife of the lin Nantueket; and eariv 
with a heart throbbing with affection 
went to greet her husband on his re- 


a neighboring 
captain resides 
in the mouth, 
and hope, she 


jiurn. At lenght the ship appeared, dropped her 
ancbor in the harbour, and the friends of the lady 
| went tothe ship to. escort the husband to the wtie 


Svon 
{ with the tidings thather lnusband 
upon the island 


long been separated, 
they sadly returne 
had been seized with the coast fever, 
r; and when about a week out, on his 
return home, he died, and was committed to his ocean 

A few d: ws after, [ called on the 
and little daughter, in thei ir home of bereave- 


wee praragy 
widow 
ment and anguish. 

A few months ago, a boat’s crew of six men were 
1e following circumstanees. A boat had 
a whale. ‘They had plunged 


lost, under t 
been lowered to take 


| the harpoon into the huge monster, and he had rushed 
} with them at railroad speed, out of sight of the ship, 


Suddenly a fog began tovrise, and envelop the ship, 
and to spread over the whole etpanae of the ocezn. 


It was impossible to see any object at the distance of 


a ship’s length. And there was an open whale boat, 
with six men in it, perhaps fifteen miles from dhe 
ship, with food and water but for a few hours’ con- 


sumption, and utterly bewildered in the dense foe. 
| ; g 


night soon came on. ‘The wind 
I’ verv effort was 
by firing guns, and showing lights, to attract 
‘The long hours of night rolled away, 
and a stormy morning dawned, and still no boat ap- 
peared. For several days, they sailed in circles 
around the spot, but all in vain. he boat was 
either dashed by the whale, or sw amped by the bil- 
lows of the stormy night; or, as it floated d: ay alter 
day, upon the wide expanse of the Pacific, one after 
another of the crew, emaciated with thirst and f imine, 
dropped down and died. And is not that an afflicted 
home, where the widowed mother now sits. with 
her child in her arms, weeping over her husband thus 
painfully lost? 

And still, when we take into aceount the great num- 
bers engaged in the whale fishery, and the imminent 
perils which the pursuit involves, it is indeed aston- 
ishing that there are fatal accidents. <A 
large whale, with one lash of his mighty flukes, can 
a boat to fragments, and sink to the fathomless 
lle 
needs to close his jaws but once, to crush the boat 
like an eggshell. Sometimes, plunging into the 
oc ean’ s mvyste rious profound, he comes rushing per- 


‘The darkness of 


made, 


not more 


shiver 


pendicul: uly up, with inconceivable velocity—strikes 
the bottom of the boat with his head, and throws it, 
with all who are in tt, filteen the and 
as the broken fragments of the boat and the wounded 


feet into air; 


men are sca tered over the water. he lashes the ocean 


into foam with the flukes 
nies to perish in ti @ waves, or 


.andis off, 
be picked up by 


leaving his ene- 


other boats. ‘There are hardly any scenes upon the 
‘field of battle more replete with danger than these 
which are often witnessed in this perilous pursuit. 
Many lives are lo ry every vear. And yet there ap- 


her | : 


pears to be no dil (liculty in finding those who are wil- 
ling, for a comparatively smail re 
these dangers. Ifaman is successful, in the course of 
some twenty years, he lays up a moderate 
for the rest of his days. And this hope cheers him 
through innumerable trials, and hardships, and disap- 


muneration, to face 


; competence 


pointments, and dangers. 


Religion will always make the bitter waters of 


Marah wholesome and palatable, but weé must 
not think it continually will turn water Intowine, 


| because it once did.— Warburton. 


from the Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
GALEN ON THE HAND. 

This little brochure is without the name of either 
author or publisher, and is probably a TENTAMEN 
MEDICUM, Or written and printed for amusement and 
private circulation. It is curious, as showing, for the 
ten thousandth time, that there is nothing new under 
the sun. All Charles Bell’s ingenious observations 
on the design of the Almighty Architect in the con- 
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struction of the hi Iman h: md, have been anticipated, 
and more than anticipated, by the old Greek Physi- 
cian and Physiologist. 
might have employed the same argumeuts and illus- 
trations in the examination of every part of the hu- 
man frame—nay, of every vegetable and animal 
structure on the surface of the earth, and in the wa- 
tersunderthe earth. Where can we look around, above 
without seelug or rey ba the 
, itis true, as 


oO! below. 
«works of an Almighty hand.’” Ma 
the last and most perfec { bie e of mechanism, olfe 

the most obvious and siriki ip roofs of benevolent 
design and consumm te skillk Man has not the 
swilitness of the horse—the teeth, claws, or power 
of the lion—the horns of the bull—the tusks of the 
boar, the might, the destructive jaws, and the almost 
impenetrable hide of the crocodile. 
ked and defenceless; but he has a_ brain to devise, 


He is born na- 


and a hand to execute all kinds of we upons, snares, 
and armor, by wiich he subx lues the most ferocious 
animals that trends the ear nhicobein sdown the fea- 

he air-—and hauls up on dry 


thered tribes that wing th 
monsters of the deep for hits use or susie- 


] os 1] 
init ‘ 


land the 
nanee. ut, although the hin in hand is ae 
ac; apte “d for the consiruction of eve rv ling that is use- 
ful, ornamental, and destructive, i ts only an instru- 
ment afier all, and would never have given him the 
gominion over other animals, had it not been for rea- 
son, by which he is distinguished from the other in- 
habitants of the globe. Galen observes in opposi- 
tion to Anaxagoras, that man has a hand because he 
is the wisest of animals—and not that he is the 
wisest Jecause he has a hand. ‘The monks y hasa 
hand nearly as well adapted tor manipulation as that 
of the human species ; but he has not the brain to 
give that hand its full seope of action, ‘The follow- 
ing extract may afford asample of the close reason- 
ing of the Old Greek. 

“It appears to be the best constructed of all pre- 
hensile organs. F.urasmuch as the hand can form a 


cirele round 
also as securely and firmly holds the straight and 
coneave ; which, if it be so, it ean er: usp all forms, 
for they are all formed from three figures, convex, 
coneave, andstraight. But, since many bodies are 
too bulky for one hand, nature has given a second, 
that each grasping Oppo- 


bi ahenty gras] ing it on every side, il 
? 


an auxiliary to the other 


site sides, should not hold it less seeurely than one 
very lar: eee or this reason they are placed 


opposite each other, (for they are formed for muiual 
use,) and are in every respect equal: for they are 
the same organs and have similar duties. Consider 
the largest body a man can grasp with both hands, 
as a tree, or a stone; and again, the smallest 
thing perceptible, as a grain,a hair, or a thorn; and 
then how great a number of bodies intervening be- 
tween the largest and the smallest: you will find 
man erasping all these, as if the hand had been form- 
Man seizes the least bodies with the 


ed for e 
which 


tips of two fingers, the index and the thum), 
we Greeks call megan,) and bodies a litle larger with 
the thumb and the same finger, but not with the 
tips; for bodies still larger he employs three, viz. 
the fore, the middle, and the thumb ; and if the body 
he still eveater. he uses three fingers and the thumb, 
then all four with the thnmb; afterwards he seizes 
with the whole hand; and finally he seizes” with 
hoth hands. It would have been impossible to per- 
form any of these actions, if the hand had not been 
divided into \ iriously formed fingers, Nor is i 
sufficient they should be simply divided; for sup- 
pose the thumb had not been placed opposite the four 
fingers, but all five placed in the same line, is it no 

plain the number would have beenuseless? [Tor to 
grasp securely, it is necessary either that the whole 
body be encircled on every side, or wholly grasped 
on the two Oppo: ite sides. ‘J’ his power could not 
have existed, if all the fingers had 
the same ei line.” 

But let not man be too proud of his brain and his 
hand! If these have invented and constructed so 
many implements and articles for the protection, 
eomfort, and luxury of his species, they have not 
The same hand that 


been laced i} 


| 


been inactive in evil doings. 
elaborated the power-loom and the steam-engine 
founded also the cannon and the cutlass for the de- 
struction of human beings! ‘The same hand that 
wields the pen in the cause of religion, morality, 


Galen and Bell however, | 





same hi Ra that one d the plonghsh: ire and’? spt nde to 


cultivate the soil and call forth bread, forged also the 


manacles and chains by which the s/ave is dragged 
from his native land, and imprisoned in the dark Pe- 
ruvian or Siberian mine—or scorched beneath a tro- 
pical sun in hopeless captivity! In fine, itis very 
doubtful whether Man has more reason to be proud 
than ashamed of his boasted hand, 


From the Athenaeum. 
CHINESE ADULTERATION OF GREEN TEAS. 


Chemical Society.—Read: “ Observations on the 
* by Mr. R. Warrington, on 


} .4e > , ae 
submitting a sample of green tea supposed to be spu- 


ereen teas of commerce, 


rious, and which had been seized by the Excise, to 
microscopic investigation, the anthor found that the 
variation of tints, whieh had led him to this mode of 


‘Xamination, was de} 
! 


. 17 ¥ ! . 
ces mechanically attached or dusted on the surface of Lin the Senate. 


the eurled leaves, "The 
der Was of a white color, interspersed with particles 
tan orange and of abright blue. From the abraded 
dust of this sa uple, obtained hy agitation, seme olf 
these latter were separated and prove don ¢ Xaiina- 
tion to be Prussian blue, the orange portion was ap- 
parently some vegetable color, and the white and 
principal part was found to contain: silica, alumina, a 
little lime and magnesia, and was probal ly kaolin, or 
powdered agalmahalite, more particularly from the 
rubbed and prominent parts of the tea assuming a 
polished appearance. A great variety of other sam- 
ples of teas were submitted to examination, but in all 
eases they were found to be faced with various sub- 


t« ‘ te | ‘ } 1 . . . 
stances to give them the bloom and = color which is 


so distinct a characteristic of the green teas of com- 





| their friends here, whose names had. just heen trans- 
mitted to them.” Several ivems of private intelligence 


were also transmitted backward and forward, one of 


which was an order to the agent here not’to pay a 
certain bill. Here, however, the electric fluid proved 
too slow, for it h: id been paid a few minutes before, 

At half-past 12 o’cloek, the following was sent to 
Washington, * Ask a reporter in Congress to send a 
despatch to the Baltimore Patriot at2 P.M.” In 
about a minute the answer came back thus: * It will 
be attended to.” 

2 o'clock, P. M.—The despatch has arrived, and 
is as follows: 

One o’clock.—There has just been made a motion 
in the Llouse to go into committee of the Whole on 
the Oregon question. Rejecte “l—ayes 79, nays 86. 


Half-past one.—The House is now engaged on 


private bills, 


vendant on adventitious substan- | 


principal part of this POWs | 


merce. The a varielics appear to have had | 


| applied. 


no blueing materia 
uniform pale blue before applic ation, while others, 
and embracing the great part of 


still of hich quality, 
and blue 


the samples examine ” have both the white 
partie les ve ry distinet. the latter vary ing iM its quan 
tty In the low ssiiten as twankay, being pretty 
thickly powdered. When this facing was removed 
‘k color, but without 


he tea was found to be of a bla 
the corrugated aspect presented by hlack teas ordina- 
rily, and which evidenily arises from the higher tem- 
perature to which they are subjected during the pro- 

ore Uline or dry ino The substances separated 
He, il 


’ | : . 
Irom these agreen teas were suipaate ol 


rl | anzlovous oO kaolin, an | Prussian blue, tovether 


with some vellow vecetable coloring hody. Ii is 

evident that the w yple of these teas come to this 
: ] 

country ina dressed or adulterated state, and the 


onus of this should fall on the rightshoulders. ‘The 
hor coneluded by quoting various opinions 


A) 
obse ae we tons ol persons longs l rarer nt in ( hyn al, hy 
Which his investigations are satisfactorily confirmed. 


. «ft m . . ‘> 
From the Baltimore Patriot 


THE MAGNETIC TELE@QRAPH—ITS SUCCESS. 

Morse’s Macnetic ’Peleor: nh now connecis he- 
tween the Capitol at Washington and the Railroad 
Depot in Pratt, between Charles and Light-streets, 
Baltimore. ‘The wires were hrousht in vesterday 


from the outer depot and attached to the telegraphic 
ap paratus ina third story room in the depot wure- 
house building, ‘The battert were charged this 
! ’ | 
T ) 


n 

morning and the tele raph put in full operation, con- 
. , ‘ 7 
rom the Capitol. A large 


ni tinber of gentlemen were present to see the opera- 


vey ng mienigence to and i 


tions of this trulv astonishing contrivance. Viany 
admitted to the reom had their names t down, and 
in less than a second the apparatus in B itimore was 
put in operation by the attendant in Washington, and 
hefoi chad of ua hall minute the same name 
were returned plainly » written. At halfpast 11 o’clock 
A.M. the question being asked here, “ what the news 
was at W ashineton i th > answer was almost Iistan- 
taneously returned—* Van Buren Siock is rising’— 
meaning of course that his ¢ 1 were strengilien- 
ing to receive thenominaiion on Monday next. ‘The 
time of day was also inquired for, when the response 


was given from the © pitol—* forty-nine minutes 

1 “% set? ° 1 _— ‘ } , 
nust eleven. At this period | was also asked how 
to the telegraphi: * @X- 


answer Was °** SiX- 


wany pel ns were spectatol 


periments in Washington ?— the 


science and literature, directs the same instrument in|teen.”’ After which a variety of names were sent uy : 
dissemination of Atheism, vice, and sedition. ‘The | from Washington, some with their compliments : if he loves his own quiet.—Penn. 


Very high qualities of | 
gi: zd teas have this facing apparently tint ted of an| 


Quarter to two.—Mr. Atherton is now speaking 


So that we are thus enabled to give to our readers 
information from Washington up to 2 o’clock. "This 
is indeed the annihilation of space. 

The following additional information regarding the 
construction and working of the ‘Telegraph, is copied 
from the Baltimore Clipper. 

‘The wire, (perlectly secured against the weather 
by a covering of rope-yarn an d tar.) is conducted on 
the top of posts about 20 feet high, and about 100 

yards apart. We understand that the nominations 
on Monday next will be forwarded to Washington 
hy means of this Telegraph. ‘The following is the 


Alphabet used : 
aT % (iv) rete cat 
(b) e ° ° (k)——. (Sz . 24 
c wre 6 (1) ( t esssevinin 
(i\—, e (n1)—— —— (11) =——= 
Om —. Febireansihe 
(ft) .——, (Os ~ ° (vw) ——_ 
iH ee. ie ee 
“a f \i / j 
lh) 2 6 6 ew (GQ) ee 

( 


'The marks and dots are made by a hammer, oper- 
ated upon at this end of the wire by the person at the 
other end, and vica versa upon a strip of paper that 
is drawn slowly over a cylinder. 

We have no doubt that the government will deem 
it expedient to continue this ‘Telegr: iph to Philadel- 
phin, New York, and Boston, when its utility shall 
iave been fnily tested, When unde stood, the mode 
of operation is plain and simple. 


From the Albany Cultivatcr. 
RYE, 

R. L. Pert, Esq., of Pelham, Ullster County, 
ays:—tl raised a crop of rye (seeale cereale) last 
season, Weighing sixty pounds to the Hashel, in the 
ollowing manner. On the Ist of Se ptember, the 
orain was P laced in a vat of water, mixed with salt 
to a suflicient condiauonie to float an eoo, and the 
lioht seeds were taken off with a skimmer. After 


the grain had remained in the brine ten minutes, it 


iA 


was drained through a sieve, mixed with lime, char- 


(’ val du 


7s HAP e ‘ «4 ont od ies - 
and wre eC SOW al the rate of three bu hels to 


bbbei lay 


t, poudretie, and ashes, in e jual quantities, 


. { » Lae | Jt ! 1} ! 
the acre on a clover ley which had been well plowe d 
scutin the milk on the 
if left uritil 


muance wil 


ind harrowed ; the crop w: 
Lith of July, a 

lead ripe, @ rain of tl 
t ty ener te. ‘ dif s t ‘ } ’ t} , rraeye | rc fe)! | 
iL lo proutys an i sowhn when thie J nad IS ted 


id heused on the 18th. 


ree day scont 


with moisture, nine iimes out of ten it will 
Vautve or Srraw.—* Farmers should on no ae- 

count part with their wheat or rye straw, as fie} 

may for years kept in heart, by merely returning 

traw to them 3; it contains all the substances re- 

sy Sprenge I’s 


T+! 


yiLng ‘ 
4108,, and tile 


‘eit forasuce eding crop of ¢ “AlN. 
inalysis 1,000 Ibs of wheat, leaves 11. 


same quantity of wheat straw leaves 35.18 lbs. of ash 
of the straw ash, 28,70 lbs. are silica, without which 
sibstance, it Is impossible to crow either wheat or 
rve. In 1,000 1) 8s, of rye,there are 104 lbs., and of the 
straw, 28 ths. of ash; 22.97 Ibs. of which is silica, 


' 
' 
i 
é 


howing pl iinly that the agricuiturist may sell the 
crain, but on no account the straw, which contains 
by said analysis, vere phosphoric acid, potash, 
lime, sulphuric acid, silica, alumina, with a small 


portion of iron, magnesia and soda, 
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BS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Markct. 


ADL LD PLL LPP 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book ond. ith Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES, 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear."’ 


SEWEL’sS HISTORY, 

Or THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR*“SS OF 

THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now 1N 
Press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘I'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. Bb. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 

HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 

has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full sapply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO as at any other Store in the city, Par- 


ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 
5m11 M. BUZBY. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 

LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe Eng- 


lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred | 


pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, ~— 
158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
*,* Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 


REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
i E. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends 


that he has on hand a general assortment of F rienps’ 
Works, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 


Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. | 
by George Truman, John Jackson and Thomas B_ Long- | 


streth—Narratives, Pious Meditations. &c. of Ann Byrd, la‘e 


of NewYork. dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem of | 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 








CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 
OR BOYS—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road trom Frankford ts Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place. combined with its large arn« 
ample accommodations, rerder it one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant from ns. renders the students entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and asgeciates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline. &c. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals. 

The Boarding department is under the parucular care of the 
parents of the subscribers. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science ‘To render the natura! 
sciences more pleasing and instructive. familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagra 1-8 and experiments. 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuet, &e.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to “Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 


REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger. Joseph Walmsley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 


phy, Marmaduke Watson. 

hn Germantown—'Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas. editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman. Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 3m* 


: Principals. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
NDELLIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 


without mordant—warranted. 


WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 


| knohe. eastors, &c. 


SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASITI, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
}a few minntes. pnt up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on dranght, or put 
up'in bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
rv, Fanev and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Fdward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


ELLWOO!) CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth street, 

e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 

| Banks and Stationery, &e. to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


| FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 


He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books: 
| among them will he found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey's Treatise. Friends’ Miscellany, 
|The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace Friends’ Discipline. 





Dr. Parrish's Letter, &c. &c. é 3mo030 
AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
O learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from 


the country would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce 


Nature, compiled by the ‘Association for the improvement of st. below Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 


Juvenile Books,”’ &e 


a 





WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 

‘en @ great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
J by WM. D. PARRISH, 

No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market, 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHUOL. 


4 ae : ; ; 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 


The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 


Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics. De- | 


scripiive and Practical Astronomy The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental illustrations 
Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
prices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
alsu have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 
There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 
two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5ih month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the } 1th month. . 
Application for admission to the School, can be made by letter 
orotherwise. to BENJAMIN PRICE, je, Principal. 
Post-oflice nddress, West ( ‘hester, Pa. imi3 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
UST PUBLISHED, Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Foth- 
ergill. Visit to the West India Islands, by G. Truman, 


John Jackson and Thos. B. Longstreth. Also, an Original | 


History of all the Religious Denominations at present exist- 
mg in the United States. For sale by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fitth st. 2 doors above Market. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
ere RECEIN ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
1 vol, Svo. For sale by . 


r. E, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


bs BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest | 


"NARRATIVES, &e. OF ANN BYRD. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth “t. 


Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religions Exercises of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Ann Ryrd, price 31 cents @ 

| 4m6 T. E CHAPMAN, 74 North Fanrth street. 
ieee deci sitet . . aLesAeaee aceelaaedie ae aioe: 
BOOKS 


UBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. 

Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp aj; by Baker 

& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fullc:.8 East Bal- 
timore street, Baltimore. 

Job Scott's Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3 00 

Friends’ Miscellany. containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 

ters, Memorials, Historical and Biographical! accounts of Ameri- 








BOARDING SCHOOL 
Poor YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 

ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains opwards 
of 5Qacres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘those puml- who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the imtervals 
of theit studies, when parents desire it. 

‘Tue course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical Engtish 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chem’stry, Physiwlogy, Bota- 
ny and«ther departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens <A large aud well selected Library will be open to 
the use of the students, 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste tor 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in lite. 

Ali the pupils will live in the family as our own cluldren ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘lhe number will be limited, and the whole atren- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our cage. 

The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘lhe Winter Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayjin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
atany time, aud without restriction as to age. 

‘The charge for ‘Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM., Principal. 

ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street 5 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wim. Dorsey, No. 132:North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

“* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

‘* Springfield, N. J —Samuel Fllis. 

‘© Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

**s Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—ElnHilles. 

‘¢ Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day tor Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who preter it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. ° 











| WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
| Ww AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 

| Fhiladelphia. 
| COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
pers; walland curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Al-o, the 
| Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
| Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general. all of 

which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
Xr Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange fortgoods 
at cash prices. 4m2C-ly 


| 
| 
| CLOTH STORE. 
| Sor CLAPP &Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
| streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 





~ | Goods, comprising in part 


| French blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
_| English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 

| Amenecan do do do do, 

| French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
| Cassimeres 
| English aud French black satin Vestings. 


Do do black silk do 

| Cashmere and fancy silk do 

| Wove, figured. quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmerette do 


| Tweed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges. 
| Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
| Piain and fancy Gambroons. 





can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 ; a ae 
| ech Sedec’s Jenteal, 1 00 Brown Hollands, Silecias, &e. 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 | ALSO, 
Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- | Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
| larged, 18mo, : 374 | Rattinets and Damasks. for Coach ‘Trimmings. 
Philadelphia Memorials of dececsed Friends, 10; Withageneral assortment of Tailors’ Triemin-s. which we 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, 624 | offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 
Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | 
county. Pa, 31 
| Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 | THE 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 21 | fox : . 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 37: rr d it kl Bi li 
y 8) Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
-™ -~ 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 


| ARNHILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 
4m20-ly { north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 


by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 


| Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 


.T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


Is published every Seventh-day, 


| At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
| BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos— 

3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subsenp- 

| ton must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 





' 


